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be some shipmate had also left a note or scrawl on the
lime-washed walls. And then, the Eskimos told Captain
Hall, the five men found the buried timbers of the fort
which Best says were thus stored against the next adven-
ture. They dug up those timbers and made a boat,
with a mast and a sail, and set off for home. But it
was too early in the season; the ice was too perilous in
the sound, and they were never seen again.
Captain Hall's discovery brought to light one of the
most remarkable cases of geographical confusion on
record, and which may be touched upon before complet-
ing the narrative of Frobisher's third voyage. It re-
veals, not merely the tendency of human minds to follow
one another in opinion, but also the firm faith the navi-
gators and geographers of that day retained in the old
chart of the brothers Zeno, whose imaginary islands we
see in faint pencil on William Borough's chart of Fro-
bisher's first voyage.
The error arose out of Frobisher recording his visits
to "Frisland" before going west. Now on the Zeno
chart, as may be seen, Frisland was an island, unmis-
takably large, right on the course for "Engroneland,"
or Greenland. "Iseland," or Iceland, was marked as
a huge mass of land off the east coast of "Engroneland."
As the years went by, and "Frisland" gradually merged
in men's minds into Greenland, it was supposed that
Frobisher had really discovered a strait in the coast of
"Engroneland," or Greenland, and it became the fashion
so to show it on the maps, as may be seen on Emery
Mollineaux's Terrestial Globe, made in 1592, on the
Peter Plancius Map (1594), Wytfliet's Maps (1597)
the Barentz Map (1598) and the "New Map" (1600)
and others. Davis had discovered, in 1587, the huge
strait which bears his name, which was none other than
that ever-stormy sea Frobisher had encountered after
leaving "Frisland," he imagining Greenland to lie far